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For the Western Examiner. | portant sects were the Saducees and Pharisees; 
CREDIBILITY OF THE CHRISTIAN the former intertaining views of theology very 


RELIGION, ‘little different from those of modern deism; 
When the first communication of ‘*Philo” the latter a set of self-righteous,sanctimonious 


was penned, it was not the intention of the hypocrites,—an ‘all things to all men” sort of 


writer, to explore the early history of Christi-, people, who scrupled not to employ any and 
anity further than has been done in his last, every means,to make any concession or change 
number; but having advanced thus far he now | iu their discipline,that might augment their num- 
perceives, that to relinquish the inquiry here, ber, or increase their influence over the minds 
would be to leave the subject sti!l involved in| of the superstitious and ignorant. With the ex- 
much obscurity. He has therefore thonght it | ception of this one sect, however, we find none 
expedient, to proceed with an examination of) of the early religionists who believed in the re- 
the historical evidences of Christianity; and to! surrection of the body. Josephus contends 
ileave to another hand the investigation of the, that even the Pharisees did not; and perhaps 
tendencies of said system. A series of articles he was right, in as far as his information ex 
on the the latter snbject is commenced in the tended; but it would seem that this peculiar no 
present number of the Examiuer, over the sig-| tion was entertained by them—though. in all 
nature of **Celsus.” | probability not until towards the middle of the 
We have seen, from the evidence adduced | first century; when, on account of its recent or- 
in our last,that an order of monks called Thera- | igin,Josephus would not have thought it worthy 
peutae existed at Alexandria, in Egypt, long! ofnotice. BishopBull has clearly shown,in his 
before the Christian era;—that these monks | Harmonia Apostolica, that they did believe in 
were in possession of asystem of religion, which ; the resurrection of the body; but it is somewhat 
in but few particulars,differed from what we , doubtful w hether this notion can be traced f{ar- 
now call Christianity; and that the system in| ther back than the time above mentioned,— 
question was the Eclectic Philosophy; a system | which was also the era of the preaching of Paul! 
derived from all the various sources then pre-| That Paul, himself a Pharisee, was the pro- 
sented by heathen mytho'ogy—a selection of mulgator of the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the better parts only, without respect to the | the body, and that the system which he groun- 
quarter from which they were drawn. | ded on said doctrine, was the connecting link 
The fouw.ders of this religion, as we have also | between Paganism and Christianity, we are 
shown, were a wandering horde of enthusiasts& | now prepared to show. 
imposters, who travelled to distant regions, and We have seen that prior to the time when 
brought home from a.nong the dierent nations | Christ is said to have appeared on earth, reli- 
through whose countries they passed, whatever gious sects were in existence, which were in 
they met with worthy of preservation. The | possession of Gospels, Epistles, &c. Hence 
Jews, who formed a large portion of their num- | we need uot be suprised on having Paul! declare 
ber, were then perhaps ‘the old-clothes-men | that ‘he was made a minisier of the gospel, 
of the world,” (as Traylor observes) as well as | which had already been preached toevery crea- 
they are now; and found bat little difficulty in| ture under heaven.” (Col. 1, 23) Now of 
“seratching up a sufficient freshness of nap | course the gospel which he preached could not 
upon borrowed or stolen theology, to disguise have been derived froin those writings which 
its original character.” ‘The religion of such | are now called Gospels, for we find by refer- 
a-sect, was necessarily as unsettled as were the | ring to the chronological tables of Lardner, 
habits of its supporters. Now rejecting one, that said Epistle to the Colossians was written 
item of faith, and substituting another, scisms | before either of our present received Gospels. 
were gradually introduced,and thence the great! That Paul had been preaching Gospels **be- 
variety of sects into which the religious world; lieved on in the world,” (1 ‘Timothy 3, 16) is 
was divided at the time when Christ is said ro | quite likely, but as his own words testify, these 
have appeared on earth. All of these sects had | must have been documents of a much older 
contrived to mix up with their systems of the- | date than any that are now considered canoni- 
ology, meh of the Platonic and Pythagorian eal. Paul, himself was a dissenting Pharisee. 
philosophy, and to these two sources may be We find him accused (Acts 24, 5) with being 
traced nearly all the prominent features of the ‘a pestilent fellow; and a mover of sedition 
now prevailing systear of religion. ‘I'wo im- among al! the Jews throughout the world, and 
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a ringleader of the sect of the Nazerenes,’’| then can there be a reasonable doubt that these 
from which charge he appeals to the Jews to) were the writings of which he speaks, and the 
testifiy, (Acts 23,5) ‘that after the straighest | original documents fiom which our present 


sect of his religion, he had lived a Pharisee.” 


Gospels, have been drawn? We know that 


If we can rely upon the testimony of Epepha-| there are now in existentce Gospels, evidently 


nius, however, the terms Nazerene, Essene 


and Christian, differed very little in meaning; 


and the same author, according to Mosheim | 


(vol. 1, p. 173) refers toa work in which Christ 
is mentioned, but which does not identify that 
,ersonage with the Jesus Christ of the New 
Testament: so that, if we admit Paul to have 
been adisseminator of Christian Gospels, we| 
must perceive that his denial of being a Naze- 
rene was a mere subterfuge; the same as if the 
writer of this article would deny that he was a! 


—— 


ofa much older date than any that are now 
considered canonical; we also know that the 
ancient Fathers (as we shall hereafter show) 
quoted promiscuously from writings canonical 
and spurious; and some of them from writings 
which are not now in existence. ‘The almost 
inevitable conclusion is, that Paul, a bold dis- 
senter fromthe prevailing systems of his day, 
struck out a new course, raised a new sect from 
among the various divisions into which the E- 
lectic monks had split, became a successful re- 


ire: | : 
dissenter from Christianity, merely because ef former,and paved the way to the erection of our 


the fact that he was born in a cliristian country. | 
But in what particulars Paul really differed, 


yet surviving monument of Pagan superstion. 
‘lhe ancient documents of the Essenian monks, 


from the Pharisees, will be seen by referring | those **Gospels”’ to which Philo 1s said to have 
to some passages in his Epistles, in which the| listened, and which Paul preached ‘to every 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body is| creature under heaven,” were easily improved 
held forth. Such are Eph. 5, 23, where Christ) upon as the times demanded, and hence the 
is said to be ‘the saviour of the body,” —Phil. | differe ice between our present apocryphal and 
3, 21, the fashoner of our vile bodies,” like un-} canonial Gospels, the simplicity of the former, 
tohis glorious body,”—I1 Cor. 15, 13, “If; and the evidently revised character ofthe lat- 
there be no resurrection of the dead, then is} ter which must strike the most superficial ob- 


christ not risen; &c &c. We find, however, | 
that Paul, ever crafty and disposed to use ev- 
ry means that might gain him proselytes, en- 
deavyoured to adapt his theory of the resur- 
rection to the preconceived notions of the dif- 
ferent leading sects whom he addressed.— 
Thus to the Piatonist, he says, **There is a na- 
tural body, & a spiritual body,”’ (1 Cor. 15, 44) 
while we find him chiming in with the Pytha- 


server. The “Fathers” of christianity, who 
advocated the scism of Paul,and in whose hands 
these Scriptures exclusively remained for the 
three first centuries, found it no difficult mat- 
ter to get together a system within that time 
which would effectually perplex commentators 
and prevent future inquirers from arriving at 


pear , ie 
any great degree of certainty as to the origin of 


their imposture. ‘The Christian Doctors,’’ 





gorian, and alluding in terms not to be mista-' 


says Semler, (Dissert. in Tertul. 1. § 10. note 


ken to the transmigration of souls from one | 57) never brought their sacred books before 
body toanother. (See 1 Cor. chap. 15th verse | the common peuple; although people in gen- 


35 to 40.) All these manouvres were in ac- | 
cordance with his avowed practice of decciv-| 
ing his hearers, of being crafty, and of catch-| 
ing them with guile, (2 Cor. 12, 16) of mak- | 
ing himself ‘‘al! things to all men, (1 Cor. 9, 
22) that the glory of god might abound through 
his lies (Romans,3, 7) &c &c; but notwithstan- 
ding this hypocritical veering about to suit 
whatever wind mightblow, we still find his fa- 
yourite doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
the great rallying point throughout his epistles. 

It isa given up point that the Epistles of 
Paul were written prior to our present Gos- 
pels. (See Lardner’s Tables, appended to his 
‘‘Credibility.”) Now this admitted, the ques- 
tion suggests itself, to what writings does Paul 
allude when he peaks of having ex pounded the 
the Gospel to “every creature under heaven?” 
We have seen that there were Gospels in ex- 


eral have been wont to think otherwise; dur- 
ing the first ages they were inthe hands of 
the Clergy only.” Mosheim informs us, (Bec. 
His. vol 1. p. 151) that, **Pantanus, the head 
of the Alexandrian school, was probably the 
first who enriched the church witha version of 
the sacred writings, which has been lost among 
the ruins of time.’This was in the second century 
Their propensity to lie, whenever they thought 
the interests of religion at stake, was notorius. 
Mosheim admits the fact ina number of instan- 
ces. In vol. 1 p. 160, he tells us, that “the 
Platonists and Pythagorians held it as a max- 
im, thatit was not only lawful, but even praise- 
worthy toa lie, in order to advance the cause 
of truth and piety. ‘The Jews, who lived in 
Egypt, had learned and received this naxim 
from them before the coming of Christ, as ap- 
pears incontestably from a mnltitude of an- 





istence prior to his time, of which he could | cient records; and the Christians were infected 
hardly have failed to have been in possession; ' from both these sources with the same p rnicious 
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error,as appears from the number of books 


attributed falsely to great and venerable names, 
from the Sibylline verses, and several suppo- 
sitious productions, which were epread abroad 
in this and the following century.” At page 
102 of the same volume, we are told, that “the 
greatest part of those authors, who have writ- 
ten concerning the innocence and sanctity of 
the primitive Chritians, have fallen into this 
agreable error (of supposing them to have been 
unspotted models of piety and virtue;) and a 
gross error indeed it is, as the strongest testi- 
monies too evidently prove” Bishop Fe.t 
informs usa (quoted in ‘Taylor’s Syntagma, p. 
34) that “such was the license of inventing, so 
headlong the readiness of believing, in the first 
ages, that the credibility of transactions de- 
rived from thence, must have been hugely 
doubtful: nor has the world only,but the church 
of God also, has reasonably to complain of its 
mystical times.” As I have already shown by 
a reference to Lardner,in my last communica- 
tion, it was not until the sixth century that this 
practice of interpolating ceased, and that the 
canon of the gospel became settled. It was 
then that the Emperor Anastasius decreed that, 
the Holy Gospels should be revised, ‘as 
HAVING BEEN WRITTEN BY MEN WANTING IN 
sense.” (Cave’s Historia Literaria, vol. 1. p. 
415) He should have rather said, wanting in 
honesty. 

In my next! shalltrace out the intimate 
connexion, existing between the Saviour of the 
Chritlan Scriptures, and some of the Godmen 
of Heathen Mythology. PHILO. 


“or the Western Examiner. 
IMPORTANCE OF FREE DISCUSSION. 

Free discussion may well be acknowledged 
asone among the means which have brought 
about the present advanced state of the arts 
and sciences. This will scarcely be denied 
by any individual who has made himself fami- 
liar with the progress of science from history, 
for there itis clearly shown that the greatest 
strides in improvement have been made when 
the human mind was least trammelled by legis- 
lative enactment:; while, on the contrary, it is 
equally clear, that when oppressed, and under 
severe restrictions, its march has been a retro- 
grade. ‘Thus the dark ages, as the period of 
time from the fourth to the sixteenth century 
has been denominated, are justly pointed out 
as times of ignorance and intellectual sleep; 
while, for the reverse, we have presented us 
Greece in her happier days: days when her or- 
ators spoke as they thought, and when her po- 
ets feared not to exhibit at the Olympic festi- 








vals the follies of her most renowned citizens. 


The Augustan age, and the reigns of the Anto- 








nines, are represented to have been times of 
happiness and improvement in the annals of 
Rome; but with the dawrz of Christianity came 
a long night of mental darkness, and it was 
not until the sixteenth century that our present 
intellectual day broke upon the world. 

While the art of printing furnishes an inval- 
uable medium through which the public mind 
receives early intelligence of the discoveries 
of scientific men, the liberty of freely discuss- 
ing and comparing their productions, which 
our laws protect, enables the public mind to 
detect error, and arrive at correct results, T'v 
illustrate this by referring to the annals of sci- 
ence itself, would be an easy, though almost 
superfluous task. There is one example, how- 
ver, so much in point, that we are induced to 
refer to it. 

Who though but a novice ia the science of 
astronoiny,. has not admired its grandeur and 
beauties, as developed by Newton? and while 
admiring, has not experienced a feeling of re- 
gret that its development should have been so 
long retarded by ignorance and superstition? 
We need not be cstonished, however, when we 
recollect that the opposite to those truths devel- 
oped by astronomy was held by the Bible, and 
necessarily taught by those who enjoyed au- 
thority drawn from it; and who were ready to 
demonstrate the correctness of its dogmas by 
burning at the stake those who had the temeri- 
ty to object to its tenets. ‘Thus when Galileo 
in the year 1633, having become convinced by 
astronominal researches that the sun revolved 
on its own axis, and did not travel round the 
earth, asthe Bible taught, made known the 
result of his studies, the holy inquisition 
gummoned him to appear before it in the con- 
vent of Minerva in Rome, and the great astro- 
nomer was compelled to give the liz to these 
truths which, in our day, are plain to the 
merest tiro inscrence. ‘Thus it is evident that 
in his recantation the progress of science was 
retarded, and the fact established, that public 
opinion is not always right, though backed by 
“divine inspiration” itself, and that the sup- 
pressicn of individual opinion has a tendency te 
perpetuate error, 

That Theology has experienced the modify- 
ing influence of discussion none will deny. {fn 
taking a retrospective view of the history of an- 
cient nations, we are astonished at the number 
of systems of belief in supposed deities, who, 
in the imaginations of their respective votaries, 
always exercised supernatural agency over the 
affairs of men, ‘These svstems originated gen- 
erally with men exercising government over 
their fellows, aud were in some cases establish- 
ed with the plausible view of “checking the 
passions of the vulgar; but in most iastances, 
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the cause of their origination will be found to| then they will dwell largely on the presump- 


have beea the love of dominion and eahaggens- | 
dizement. ‘That ignorance has offered almost | 
unlimited facilities to imposition cannot be de- 
nied, Witness the worship at one time of thir- 
ty thousand Gods in Greece alone, and the ma- 
ny oracles that were consulted for knowledge 
of future events. It was then because men| 








tuousness of exercising individual opinion! 
But can these worthy folks inform us why it is 
hat so many really scientific men have array- 
ed themselves in opposition to their side of 
the question? We will not deny to them many 
bright names which have been enrolled alike 
in the records of science and theology, but we 


were ignorant of the causes of natural pheno- | do maintain that in almost every instance 
mena that they referred their solution to priests, | where scientific men have espoused the cause 
who found it easier, and better adapted to their; of Christianity, it has either been where 
purposes, to assign supernatural causes than | force of carly lupressions rendered it im- 
the real ones, And atlength when the influ-| possible to break from the thraldom of su- 
ence of habit had taught the human mind this| perstition, or where due investigation has not 
method of accounting for the effeets produced | been permitted. Why soimany scientific men 


by the established laws of nature, it became 
dangerous to attempt innovation, The case of 
the venerable Socrates isin point. This wor- 
thy sage, on beholding his fellow citizens the | 
dupes of the Athenian priesthood, sought to 
modify the then prevailing systems of Polythe- 
ism by substituting the theory of the unity of| 
God, but alas, the current of public opinion | 
was led against him, and he fella victim to fa- | 
paticisin! 

I’ree discusssion has at all times been bene- 
ficial to the spread of knowledge, and to the | 
happiness of mankind; though individuals by | 
whom it has been espoused, have generally | 


been the sufferers. Thus the Christian religion | 
. ““ . | 
has undergone important modifications and | 


changes from time to time by the discussion of | 


its various dogmas, and though its truth has | 
been called into question from the time of its | 


; 


introduction to the present day, we cannot see | 
that the actual welfare of mankind has been | 
injured by the innovation, sor this cause men | 
of distinguished learning and morality have | 
been denominated heretics by the various con-| 


tending sects, from the carliest history of the | 


church to the present day; but without free | 


discussion how are we to determine who is right | 
er who is wrong? The “divine master” of| 





‘would leave with them the spirit of truth al- 
ways;” now would it not be puzzling to an hon- 
est man to find out, which one of the many 
sects it is, with whem ihis test has been leit, 
since each claims to be righi? 

The influence of example is frequently a 
source of detriment to free eaquiry. Great 
names are often held up by the friends of an 


earnest inquirer after truth as a means to deter | 


him from divestiig himself of early imbibed 


| 


have been opposed to Christianity we shall 
offer some suggestions to show: 

The Chemist tells us that matter is inde- 
structable, and that, thercfore, he cannot cone 
ceive how it could have been created. He says 
too, that an clement cannot act upon itself, 
two bodies being necessary to effect a change, 
and that if nothing had been the material, 
only, out of which matter was to be created, 
nothing would have been the result Now he 
says that he cannot believe a book which holds 
principles opposite to all of these. 

The Astronomer declares that the sun is the 
centre of its system, and that the earth and 
the other planets revolve around it, and not 
as the “inspired” book teaches, that the sun 
travels round the earth: Therefore he cannot 
believe it to be of devine origin. 

The Geologist has found out from laborious 
research that the world is thousands ef years 
older than tho Bible makes it tobe. He then 


‘cannot believe in the christion Bible. 


The Natural Philosopher cannot believe a 
book to have emanated from divine wisdom, 
which declares that light existed before the 
source of it, and that God devided light from 
darkness and called the light day, &c. Nor 
can he believe said book when it tells him that 


Christians is réported to have said that he| when seed is put into the ground it cannot ger- 


_menate unless it first die, and that then it may 
chance to bring forth one kind of grain or per- 
_haps another. 

The Physilogist is in a no hetterplight. He 
declares that there is no such thing in the ani- 
-mal economy as an ‘immaterial substance,” 

and hence the Bible theory of *“soul” evapo- 
rates into its original nothingness. 

| ‘The Mathematician knows of no rule which 
_will make three out of one without a division, 
or unite three without an augmentation: and 


dogmas, and from exercising common sense. | 1. cannot be a believer in the Godhead. 
And this interjection is often used: ‘I should. | 
always subscribe my own opinion to those of 
such learned men, although T should not be 
able, fully, to reconcile every thing,”’—and 


‘The learned Uistorian can find no valid his- 
tory which establishes the truth of the Gospel 
story. 

The Political Economist halds it to be a fun- 
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damental principle that punishment should be | 


inflicted only as a preventive to crime. He | 


then can see no wise, nor benevolent end an- 
swered by the infliction of endless punishment; 
and cannot therefore believe that the Bible 
(iod is just or merciful. He cannot conceive 


how an all-wise God should have made man | 


with a propensity to sin, knowing that he 
would be tempted and overcome, and that as a 


consequence his nature would be changed froin | 


holy to unholy; that for this his posterity would 
be ‘constrained to run headlong to hell, and 
that even though the penalty of the law which 


he had violated had been inflicted on an inno- , 


cent person, still, this “saving plan” should 
be so arranged that one only out of every fifty 
of mankind should be benelited thereby, ani 
the rest damned to all eternity for the glory of 
thit being who knew this all beforehand, and 
conld have prevented it had he thought proper, 

If these reasons suffice to explain why a great 
many scientific men are not really chris- 
tians, it must follow, that the weight of inilu- 
ence is thrown into the seale of unbelief, and | 
thatif names of great men argue any thing, we 
may at least be ‘permitted to bring into free | 
discussion the reasons why we are not chris- | 


tions. ALPUA. 





For the Western [E-caminer. 


TENDENCIES OF THE CHRISTION | 


RELIGION.—No. L. 


Nothing can be of any possible use in this | 


world, but as it has a tendency to make men 


hoppy. 
Rev. Davin Wittrams 


aeaad 
tin: nguishe d those dark age s, had it not been for 
a few such men as Luther and Calvi: \, W hat- 
ever might have been the motives of these men 
‘it matters little: the world owes them much.— 
|The modification which they were compelled 
‘to give their religion to insure it success, 
enlisted some governments in its favour, and 
‘as learning advanced, laws wereenacted to 
restrain the persecuting rage of fanaticisin and 
bigotry, and liberal minded men, thus left to 
‘their favourite pursuits, gradually le “ hag way 
‘to those discoveries of modern scie wh 
30 pre-eminéutly distinguish our 
Lather and Calvia went only half in 
hbo ies sage It may be possible !: owever, 
;not probable, that they gave mankind as muen 
liberty as they could, without destroying thete 
own trade altogether. Bui if the remaining 
shackles which still fetter the mind; narrow th: 
‘eflections; limit the spirit of free incuiry; de- 
‘recting the inental energies of thousands, into 
the narrow paths of bigotry and superstition, 
if these could now be broken, aud the money, 
time and labour which are now employed in pro 
isely ting the heathen abroad, or in preaching er- 
‘ror athome,could be directed to the cultivation 
of the arts od sciences, thea might we hope 
‘that the diffusion of knowle ge would become 
igeneral, and the light of science, to which we 
owe all that we possess above mere savages, 
shine upon us with the affulgence of the mid- 
i day sun. 
| ‘Phe progress of modern fanaticism is truly 
‘alarming. Its votaries, in the real spirit of theic 
|upostolic “Chief of sinners,” ‘compass sea 
}and land to make one proselyte,” and when 


It suits the purposes of the Christian priest: | they have gained him, he is too often, in the 
hood to claim to bethe protectors & promoters | ‘iwords of their text, ‘two fold, tore the child 


of science, but their doctrines wherever they 

have been established have had. a contrary ef- 
fect, and it is only since the Reformation ‘that 
they have permitted learning to be cultivated | 
by liberal minded men, at all. ‘They are now 
alarmed at the general diffusion of knowledge; 
and are anxious to suppress free inquiry,— 
to have the direction of every ‘seminary in the 
country that learning may not go forth to the 
world untrammeled by superstition. But if 
they had ever intended to have illuminated the 
world, why did they not attempt it during the 
twelve hundred years of darkness, in which 
their religion was triumphant? Surely twelve 
hundred years was tine anough to make a fair 
experiment! Why do they not now illuminate 
South America, Spain, Portugal and Italy ? 








of hell than before.” ‘Their journies, their 
meetings, and exertions, are frequent and great 
Their anxiety to obtain the inanageraent of ev- 
ery school, college aud seminary ia the coun- 
try, plainly shows that they are notso much 
concerned about the number of those institu- 
tions, as they are about the direction ofthe 
influenee which the y exert in society. They 

improve on the mandate of their master, —be 
ve fishers of men:” they have become fishers 
of women and children also. “As the se ulptor 
takes the marble fromthe quarry, and works its 
beauties into the shape that suits his purpose,” 
so do they seize npon our little ones at an age 
when they cannot reason, vor resist the instruc. 

tions of their superiors, and iill their expand- 
ing minds with every thing but useful knowl- 





Because it never was their desien, nor the ten- 

j 
dency of thir religion, to enlighten any por- ! 
tion of mankind, and the world would to. this 


day have continued in the same barbarous ig- | 
tlabour and revemue of its ditnes to thie support 


norance and grovelling superstition which dis- 


edge: with stories of devils, hell-torments we., 
and with the dogmas of a fanatical religion 

a religion which distorts nature, represents its 
Ged as a demon, and appropriates the surplus 


ofan idle priesthood, 
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The annals of their Sunday schools, indicate | fourth century (Says Moshiem) it was alinost 
but too plainly the’ success of their plans; | universally allowed tobe an act of virtue to de- 
for about two thirds of all their scholars are | ceive and lie, when by such means the inter- 
members of some of their churches before their |est of the Church might be promoted.” And 
twentieth year; while nearly threefourths of all ‘thus they went on, preaching the depravity of 
who are liberally educated, without the iinme-| human nature—the worthlessness of our best 
diate superintendence ofthe clergy, are dis- | actions—obedience to the bishops, and decry- 
senters from all systems of imposture, and of ing learning, until they had almost entirely 
course that of Priestcraft among them: so this | extinguished every spark of intelligence in 
part of their plan is explaiued. And thus it! christendom. ‘In the fifth century (Says Mos- 
is with every part ofit. ‘Their piety we find to | hiem) the simplicity and ignorance of the gen- 
be hypocrisy; their charity, selfishness; their | erality, furnished the most favorable occasion 
love of learning, a desire to shackle the un-| for the exercise of fraud; and the impudence of 
derstanding of youth,—in fine, their every ex-|impostors in contriving false miracles was 
ertion, an anxilliary to their great project of! arifully proportioned to the credulity of the vul- 
CHURCH AND STATE UNION. gar; while the wise and sagacioua, who per- 
The era of the introductim of Christianity, | ceived the cheat, were over awed into silence 
was also the begining of a dark night of ignc-| by the danger of losing their lives and fortunes, 
rance &superstition. ‘TheAugustan age (before | if they should expose the artifice:” 
this mysterious Slessing had been visited upon| Now it is impossible, in the very nature of 
mankind) is admitted, on all handa, to have) things, that a system thus founded in error, 
been an age of learning and happines. If there and supported only by the craft of the clergy, 
ever was a go'den age, ora tie when man-/| or the delusion of the multitude, can ever be 
kind were generally peaceful, moral and vir-| usefu'!,that it can ever be conducive,in any way 
tuous, it was from the beginning of the reign of| to the real happiness of men; or that a knowl- 
Nervato the close of the reign of the Antoni-| edge of the laws of science, which are founded 
nes. Men were then at liberty to philosophise | in truth, and are as immutable and durable as 
and to investigate for themselves. They were in| the universe itself, can ever be promoted by 
the quiet possession and practical enjoyment of| bowing to a system that thus shackles free in- 
a moral code, which, judging from its effects, | quiry,—that teaches man that he is utterly 
must have been greatly superior to the boasted | depraved by nature,—that he is incapable of 
Christian decalgue: in which there is not a sen-| doing any good act,—that his heart is only 
timent worth preserving, the propriety of which | evil, and that continually. 
had not been discovered, and its utility taught} ‘*The Gothic arms (says Gibbon) were less 
centuries before the name of Jesus had been} fatal to the schools of Athens, than the estab- 
heard on earth. Yet these were heathen na |‘ishment of a new religion, whose ministers 
tions, who were in this prosperous condition |/superceeded the exercise of reason, resolved 
when christianity was iniroduced from Pales-|every question by an article of faith, and 
tine, whither ithad been brought from Egypt| condemned the infidel and sceptic to eternal 
by a set of wonderworking missionary vaga-| flames.” Vol. 3/, p. 32, 
bonds, as a_holy and divine religion;—a reli-| ‘The edict of Justinian, which imposed a 
gion, the knowledge of which was considered | perpetual silence on the schools of Athens, ex- 
paramount toall other knowledge, (See 1 Cor. | cited the grief and indignation of the few re- 
ch. 1 ver. 19, 21) and compared to which all| maining votaries of Cirecian science. Sev- 
other knowledge was foolishness, (1 Cor. 3, | en friends and philosophers, Diagens, Hermias, 
19—Phill. 3, 8) Now mark the consequen-| Eulalins, Priscian, Damascius, Isadore and 
ces. As the number ot its votories increased, | Simplicius, who dissented from the religion of 
learning intelligence and virtue decreased. Its| their sovereign, embraced the resolution of see- 
dupes were taught by the clergy, that no sin} king in a foreign land, that freedom which waa 
was so great as heresy, or disobedience to the| deprived them in their native country ’ (16id33 
will ofthe bishop, (See Heb. ch. 13 ver. 7, 17,| In almost every province of the Roman 
—Gal. 1. 7,—1 Tim. 6, 1, 3, 6) and though | world, an army of fanatics, without authority 
poetry, history and philology were still culti-| and without discipline invaded the peaceful 
va‘ed by the heathen, the greater number of | inhabitants, and the fairest structures of anti- 
Christians, both bishops and laymen, were en-; quity, still display the ravages of those bar- 
tirely destitute ofeducatior. Ignorance, fana-|barians, who alone had time and inclination 
ticism and viec, went hand in hand Crimes) to execute such laborious destruction.” (Ibid 
of the most heinous nature were perpetrated) 166. ) 
for the good of religion; and nomeans were| They next procured the destruetion, by law, of 
left unimpleyved to perpetuate error, and to! all that had been written against them by their 
wainiain ibe pewer ofthe clergy, ‘tin the apposers. Thus, by a deeree of the Emperor 
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Theodosias the voluminous writings of Celsus 
and Porphyry were committed to the flames. 
‘ The pious E:nperor certainly should have been 
canonized for an act so pre-emintly Christian. 
This looks like defen !ing truth! These are 
the means employed by the supporters of a 
system claiming to be divine, to protect it from 
the censures of its enemies! ‘Truth indeed 
must be a dwarf ifshe requires such aids as 
these. 

While the Christians were banishing, im- 
prisoning, burning and exterminating the Pa- 
gan votaries of science; destroyiug the temples 
and other monuments of art, and converting 
the mass of the people into a horde of silly, 

-priestridden slaves, the ‘Turks rose up under 
another equally pure and holy religion; burnt 
the Library at Alexandria; turned every city 
in the east into a slaughter-house, and every 
man who dared to think for himself into a vic- 
tim. How different was this from the situa- 
tionin which religion found these nations !— 
How deplorable the result! Compare the pre- 
sent ChristianGreek with the ancientGreek! or 
what has become of the noble Romans of the 
Augustan age? Alas, they are no longer to be 
found! Their virtue, learning and patriotism, 
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it to those of our readers, who may wish to 
become familiar with the doctrines of Unita- 
rianism. We may remark by the way, how- 
ever, that its Editors, as in duty bound, have 
threatened to handle what they are pleased to 
call ‘‘Infidility,” without mercy. But *Inf- 
delity,”” in the strict sense of the term, can be 
the only sufferer. We hold that man to be 
an infidel, who, aware that Christianity 1s a 
system of fraud, yet clings to it through motives 
of policy. Such, we fear, is the case with too 
many of our liberal Christians: they are alike 
infidels to religion, and their own reason.— 
Christians have no safety in being liberal. 


(Our Galena friends will acquit us of 
negligence, when we inform them that their 
remittance (203) came to hand twenty days 
after date. We presume that it had been ma- 
king a southren tour, as it reached us by the 
way of Shawneetown, Ills. This circumstance, 


|we hope, will explain the cause of delay. 





The remittance of G. M. Oak Grove, Ky. 























came safely to hand. He will please accept 
our thanks forhis friendly aid. ( Small 
notes on solvent Banks are received by us at 


have been exchanged for fanaticism, ignorance | par, when the amount remitted is less than 


and slavery! 

The same spirit of fanaticism and intoler- 
ance that first characterized the votaries of 
Christianity, is yet observable throughout the 
Christian world. Witness the imprisonment 
of Taylor and Carlile, in England;—The in- 
troduction of the famous Scotch bill to regu- 
Jate the observance ofthe Sabbath; or the stern 
opposition of the Lord Bishops to the passage | 
of the Reform bill;—or evenin our own coun- 
try, this boasted land of liberty, witness the 
late high-handed attempt to prevent the trans- 
mission of the mails on a certain day of the 
week; or the base manouvring, at this moment 
going on at Philadelphia, to foist upon Girard 
College a system of cant and jugglery against 
which the founder of that institution was so 


| 





careful to gaurd. Here we see manifested, 
that spirit which is so peculiarly christian; and 
we should beware of the result ere it is too 
late. Power only is wanting,on the part of the 
Priesthood, to turn this flourishing country 
in‘oa hewling waste—ANOTHER ITALY. 


CELSUS. 





Tue Unirantan. We have received the first 
number of a monthly periodical, bearing this 
title;published by Mesers.James Munioe & co 
Cambridge, Mass. at TwoDollars per annum 
Jadging from the specimen before us, we doubt 
not that the work will be conducted with abil- 
ity. 





We feel no hesitation iv recommending ! 


Five Dollars. 





(>We are sorry that the great length of 
“A Descant on Priestcraft’’ compells us to 
give itthe go-by. ‘The gentleman who furnish- 
ed it has our thanks for his kind intentions. 

F°Tie Essay of A. P. in our next 





Progress of ideas. In the ‘Year of our 
Lord,” 1434, we find the following very candid 
piece of information,in a religious paper of this 
western valley. ‘The Roman Catholic and A- 
postolical is undou’iedly the only sa/é religon; 
but this religon requires the most entire sub- 
mission of reason /!/!”? Would that all our ad- 
vocates for religious imposture_ were so honest! 


Will ‘‘B” oblige us by offering some PRoor in support 
of his indirect assertion, that the testimony of Philo 
Judaeus cannot be depended upon? We wait fucts; the 
mere say-so of an anonymous writer will not do. 








Stabbing in Church. The Pit'sburgh Man- 
afacturer of a late date contains an account of 
a rencontre that had taken place at the Union- 
ist church in that city. The parties were, the 
son ofa minister, himself astudent of divinity, 
and another young man; the latter having ro- 
sented an insult offered by the former, toa la- 
dy as she entered church. ‘The young divine 
drew a spear from his walking stick, and infic- 
ted asevere wound upon the individual who 


had dared to prot.et female innecence 
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‘Bad Habits. A pious | gentleman, who, by 
the way, is suspected of ‘being no Detter than 
he should be, notwithstanding all his proles- 
sions, a short time since rebuked awell known 
merchant for using profane language—“tyour 
discourse is ungeutlemanly and impious,” said 
the man of prayer, ‘‘¥ou s! hould break y ourself 
of such an abominable practice.” “I know it,” | 
returned the other, “but most men fall into 
some error unknown to themselves, vet they 
are entirely innocent of all intention to do. 
wrong, notwithstanding all their little inaccura- | 
cies—now I swear a great deal, and you pray | 
a great deal, yet neither of us, Lam confident, 
Ineans any thing by it.” 

Religions Doings. A highly respectable 
individual of Botetourt county Va. a Mr. Tho- 
inas H. Dunn, recently cominitted suicide un- 
der peculiarly melancholy circumstances.— | 
Mr. Dunn, had, for a few years past, been an 

ardent professor of religion, and at the m: epee 
of the sad event, was on his way to New York, 
to prepare his mind for the duties of the Chris- 
— Ministry. Wheu found; an e mpty pistol 
as lying beside him, the contents of which 
hind heen discharged through his head. An-| 
other pistol loaded, and two vials of Lauda- 
um, were found upon his person. ‘The death 
ofthis gentleman furnishes another instanc 
of the deplorable consequenses of the prevail- 
ing superstition! Oh, Religion, how numerous | 
ure thy victims! 





A Christians opinion cf Christianity.— 
“Were a wise man” says Bishop Kidder, ‘to 
choose his religion by the lives of those who 
professed it, perhaps Christianity would be 
the last religion he would choose.’ 





Very interesting. A William Freeman, in 
the Wayne & Sentinel, printed at Palmyra, N. 
York, offers teeenty lashes reward for the ap- | 
prehension of his son, who “has ran Away | 
io escape a flogging. Whoever will return | 
him to his discenrselate parents, shall receive 
ene half the reward—the boy the other half. 





Bilasphemu. The world has at last discov- 
ihe meaning of the word blasphemy” 
‘che Quarterly Review says:—**When I say, 
you blaspheme, [ mean you attack my opin- 
ions? 'Phis is satisfactory, and brings back 
the word to its original meaning. Demosthe- 
nes accused Aiscines of blaspheming bie, 
Erraroy io our last. Page 19, 2d. Column 
uear Lovo; fer Lute, read, Mark. 





to keep it from turning to lie.” 


Wilkes’? Queries’ **Where the Devil did 
‘you cone from!” said Wilkes to a beggar.— 
‘From the Devil.’ *What is going on tere?!’ 
‘Much the sameas here.” “What's thai!” 
“The rich taken in, the poor kept out.” 

i. Avery ¢ gain! Intelligence was receivd 
in town by Wednesday's mail that Mphrain 
K. Avery has confessed the murder of Sarah 


M. Cormieti !!! 


ae 


Mr. Kneeland, Editor of the Boston 
Juvestigator has been indicted—for blasphe 
my JI! 





Good. A religious lady of our acquain- 


‘tance a few eveniligs since observed, that 


“Christianity might be compared to a kettle of 
boiling soap, that required continual stirring 
We ouly dif- 
fered from her in opimioa, in believing i to be 
fie already. 

Anusthe r wolf in sheep s clvi hing. A Rey. Mr. 
Fisk, a Baptist preacher, inMass,has recently 
been silenced for the old offence. "he victian 
of his unhollowed sentiment was a member of 
his own congre ation. “ile was considered 
one of the finest men in the world,’? says the 
account,—“remark ably howest, and preached 
as well after havir ws oduced the virl as before.’ 
No doubt of it! 





An Enigma,—Said to have been written by 
Mr. Canning and which fora long time bafiled 


all England to solve. 
Ty here is a word of plural number, 

A fue to peace and human slumber. 
Now any word you choose to take, 
By adding $ S your plural make; 
But if you add an & to this, 
How strange the metamorphosis: 
Plural, is plurs ulthen no more, 


And sweet, what bitter was be ‘fare.”’ 





_ Solution of the above. 

“CARES” are a foe to human sleep, 
And mark the face with furrows deep; 

But if to cares you add an 8, 

‘‘Tlow strange the metamorphosis; ”’ 

Your ‘‘cares’’ are gone and in their “<3 
Behold? you have a sweet “CARESS 
N. &. 
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